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In adult education, the term "accelerated learning" (AL) is 
usually associated with programs designed to meet the needs of adult learners 
whose many commitments prevent them from participating in traditional 
programs.' Within the field of training and development, however, AL 
identifies an approach to learning that is multidimensional in nature and 
places the learner at the center of the experience. Sometimes called 
"super learning" or "suggestive -accelerative learning and teaching, " AL has 
been influenced by a number of modern movements, including natural learning, 
the theory of multiple intelligences, learning style research, collaborative 
learning, and the decline in behaviorism as the dominant educational 
philosophy. The following are among the techniques or strategies that are 
used in AL and also recommended for adult learning: nonthreatening 
teaching- learning environments; teachers and learners as equals in 
collaborative environments; the use of small groups; and the importance of 
learners' experience as a resource. AL also stresses the use of multisensory 
learning environments that tap into multiple intelligences. When the adult 
education literature speaks of accelerated programs or learning, 

"accelerated" generally refers to time and intensity rather than to 
methodology. Adaption of the original theory is one of the trends related to 
AL. (An annotated list of 20 resources constitutes approximately 80% of this 
document.) (MN) 
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Accelerated Learning in Adult Education 
and Training and Development 



In adult education, the term accelerated learning is usually associ- 
ated with programs designed to meet the needs of adult learners. 
Because of family, work, and other commitments, many adults can- 
not participate in traditional programs, so institutions and organiza- 
tions have developed programs that are accelerated or intensive in 
format (e.g., Donaldson 2001; Lynott 1998; Mealman and Lawrence 
2000; Wlodkowski and Westover 1999). Within the field of training 
and development, however, the term accelerated learning is used to 
identify an approach to learning that is multidimensional in nature 
and that places the learner at the center of the experience (e.g., 
Greenbaum 1999; McKeon 1995; Meier 2000). This Alert exam- 
ines some of the trends and issues associated with accelerated learn- 
ing, including the different ways the term is defined. 

The different uses and definitions of accelerated learning are an 
issue. Accelerated learning (AL) grew out of the work of Georgi 
Lozanov, a Bulgarian research psychiatrist, who developed the theory 
of “suggestology,” upon which the suggestopedia method of teach- 
ing is based (Bonanno 2000; Brandle and Niedermuller 1994; 
McKeon 1995). Sometimes called superleaming, accelerated learn- 
ing, or SALT (suggestive -accelerative learning and teaching) 
(Brandle and Niedermuller 1994), this method has at its center, “a 
philosophy of learning and of life that seeks to demechanize and 
rehumanize the learning process and make it a whole-body, whole- 
mind, whole -person experience” (Meier 2000, p. xxii). A number 
of modern movements have influenced AL, including natural learn- 
ing, the theory of multiple intelligences, learning style research, col- 
laborative learning, and the decline in behaviorism as the dominant 
educational philosophy (ibid.). 

Many parallels exist between the techniques or strategies used in 
AL and those that are recommended for adult learning: nonthreat- 
ening teaching-learning environments, teachers and learners as 
equals in collaborative environments, the use of small groups, and 
the importance of learners’ experience as a resource. AL also stresses 
the use of multisensory learning environments that tap into mul- 
tiple intelligences and make use of both the right and left brain (Gill 
and Meier 1989; Greenbaum 1999; McKeon 1995). However, these 
practices are not widespread in adult education, although they are 
advocated by those in the field of training and development who 
are proponents of AL. 

When the adult education literature speaks of accelerated programs 
or learning, accelerated generally refers to time and intensity, not to 
methodology (e.g., Donaldson 2001; Lynott 1998; Mealman and 
Lawrence 2000; Wlodkowski and Westover 1999). Because of the 
similarities between AL and adult learning, accelerated programs 
for adults may contain features advocated by AL. For example, 
Mealman and Lawrence (2000) write about cohort groups in accel- 
erated learning programs. 

Adaptation of the original theory is one of the trends related to AL. 
As noted earlier, the theory has been influenced by changes in edu- 
cation but it has also been adapted by individuals such as Dave Meier 
(Gill and Meier 1989; McKeon 1995; Meier 2000) for use in train- 
ing and development. For example, Lozanov’s original theory called 
for Baroque music to be played as students entered the classroom 
but when music is mentioned in the training and development lit- 
erature (e.g., Meier 2000), Baroque music is not required and music 
is viewed as only one strategy for creating an inviting learning envi- 
ronment. 

Accelerated learning is an example of a term that has many mean- 
ings. How the term is being used can be determined from the source. 



The following resources provide additional information on acceler- 
ated learning in its many identities. 

Resources 

Bonanno, K. “Accelerated Learning in a Digital Information Envi- 
ronment.” 2000. <http://www.kb.com.au/cp_digital.htm> 

Describes how the teaching method of accelerated learning that 
draws on the work of Georgi Lozanov, a Bulgarian research psy- 
chologist, and Howard Gardner, a Harvard educator, makes sense 
in a digital environment. An explanation of accelerated learning is 
included. 

Brandle, M., and Niedermuller, E. “Intensive Language Courses for 
Adults: The Suggestopedic Method.” Australian Journal of Adult 
and Continuing Education 34, no. 2 (July 1994): 142-148. 

The suggestopedia method of teaching is explained in detail. Re- 
moval of the impediments to the learning process of the students is 
seen as a key feature. The article explains how the method is used in 
the teaching of modem languages in a summer intensive program 
for adults. 

Donaldson, J. F. “Accelerated Degree Programs: Policy Implications 
and Critique: What We Know about Adult Learners and Its Im- 
plications for Policy.” Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association, Seattle, WA, 
April 10-14, 2001. (ED 452 771) 

Research on adult learning and adult college experiences and out- 
comes that can inform the planning, development, and evaluation 
of accelerated degree programs is reviewed. Many of the issues re- 
lated to the design of accelerated programs are addressed using a 
model of college outcomes developed to explain adult learners’ ex- 
periences in college. 

Earl, G. B. “New Employee Orientation Using Accelerated Learn- 
ing Techniques." Journal of Accelerated Learning and Teaching 
22, nos. 3-4 (Fall 1997): 33-53. <http://tec.camden.rutgers.edu/ 
JALT/Back.html> 

Accelerated learning in employee orientation was tested with new 
employees of a retail automotive parts store. Results were mixed but 
did seem to indicate that using all the components of AL — presen- 
tation style, breathing technique, music, relaxation, and imagery — 
did in fact facilitate learning. 

Fall, L. T. “A National Study of a Three-Weekend Accelerated Class 
Format within the Public Relations Curriculum.” Paper presented 
at the Annual Meeting of the Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism, New Orleans, LA, August 4-7, 1999. (ED 434 366) 

An exploratory study examined the effectiveness of a public rela- 
tions management course offered over a 6-month period in a 3- 
weekend accelerated curriculum format. Students rated its effec- 
tiveness in relation to the assumptions of the theory of andragogy 
developed by Malcolm Knowles. 

Gill, M. J., and Meier, D. “Accelerated Learning Takes Off.” Train- 
ing and Development 43, no. 1 (January 1989) . 63-65. 

Trainers at Bell Atlantic used accelerated learning techniques to 
increase employee productivity in half the time of traditional train- 





ing methods. In addition, the learning atmosphere was fun, effi- 
cient, and beneficial to all involved. 

Greenbaum, J. “Shifting to Accelerated Learning.” HR Focus (Spe- 
cial Report on Training & Development) Supplement (February 
1999): S5-S6. 

Accelerated learning is described as a way of envisioning and assess- 
ing the training process and the interlocking roles of designers/de- 
velopers, trainers, and learners. 



Nanna, M. J. “The Rising Tide of Outcomes Assessment in Adult 
Higher Education: Implications for Non traditional and Acceler- 
ated Programs.” Journal of Continuing Higher Education 49, 
no. 1 (Winter 2001): 19-28. 

Provides guidelines for comprehensive outcomes assessment of ac- 
celerated degree and nontraditional adult programs. Illustrates com- 
mon assessment practices used to document program efficacy, de- 
velop formative evaluations, and provide information for accredita- 
tion. 



Kasworm, C. “Adult Learner Experiences of an Accelerated Degree 
Program.” In Proceedings of the 42nd Annual Adult Education 
Research Conference , edited by R. O. Smith, J. M. Dirkx, E L. 
Eddy, R L. Farrell, and M. Polzin. East Lansing: Michigan State 
University, June 2001. <http://www.edst.educ.ub.ca/aerc/2001/ 
200 1 kasworm.htm > 

The experiences of adult learners in an undergraduate accelerated 
degree program were explored. Four themes emerged: the adult de- 
gree program as a supportive world, fellow students as family, the 
dedication of successful adult students, and the paradoxical involve- 
ment in learning in an accelerated program. 

Lisk, A. R., and DeRaddo, C. A. “Cohort Group Effectiveness in 
Accelerated Programming.” In Proceedings of The Pennsylva- 
nia Adult and Continuing Education Research Conference, ed- 
ited by K. King and T. Ferro. Harrisburg, PA: Temple University, 
1999. (ED 427 262) 



Pattison, S. A. “Staff Meetings: An Opportunity for Accelerated 
Training for Employees.” Journal of Workplace Learning 13, no. 
4 (2001): 172-178. 

Accelerated learning techniques for training incorporated into staff 
meetings were designed to address different learning styles and mo- 
dalities. The model made training engaging and it appealed to learn- 
ers* preferred styles of reception, organization, and expression. 

Rose, C., and Nicholl, M. J. Accelerated Learning for the list Cen- 
tury. New York: Delacorte, 1997. 

Outlines the process of accelerated learning in six steps: relaxing 
mind, acquiring facts, searching out meaning, triggering memory, 
exhibiting what is known, and reflecting on the process. 

Russell, L. The Accelerated Learning Fieldbook. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1999. 



Group developmental patterns and levels of group productivity in 
an adult student cohort group model of accelerated education were 
investigated. Results suggested that a statistically significant rela- 
tionship exists between group effectiveness and grade point aver- 
ages. 

'Lynott^ P A. “Teaching Business Communication in an Accelerated 
Program." Business Communication Quarterly 61, no. 2 (June 
1998): 20-27. 

In the communication module of a human services administration 
program, an accelerated, interdisciplinary program for adult students, 
teachers serve as guides or coaches to lead students though active 
and cooperative learning exercises. 

McKeon, K. J. “What Is This Thing Called Accelerated Learning?" 
Training and Development 49, no. 6 (June 1995): 64-66. 

Accelerated learning based on Lozanov’s theory of suggestology was 
used by David Meier when he founded the Center for Accelerated 
Learning. The process of AL is explained, including the major premise 
that it must be collaborative. 

Mealman, C. A., and Lawrence R. L. “You’ve Come a Long Way 
Baby: The Roots and Renaissance of Cohort-Based Accelerated 
Learning.” Paper presented at the Adult Higher Education As- 
sociation Conference, Chicago, IL, 2000. <http://www.ahea.org/ 
Cohort_Based_Accelerated_Leaming.htm > 

The authors reflect on their individual and collaborative experi- 
ences with accelerated, cohort- based learning in adult higher edu- 
cation. A conceptual framework based on adult, experiential, and 
collaborative learning is presented. 



Provides an extensive overview of accelerated learning and describes 
how it can be implemented in .business. Includes extensive sugges- 
tions for implementing AL. 

Schlick- Renner, M., and Truscott, S. “Accelerated Learning, 
Suggestopedia, and the Adult Student.” Language Learning Jour- 
nal no. 9 (March 1994): 60-62. 

Investigated the possibility of conducting adult education courses 
based on accelerated learning methodology and comparing it to tra- 
ditional methods. It was not clear that AL produced better results, 
so further study is needed to evaluate its effectiveness. 

Wlodkowski, R. J.; Mauldin, J. E.; and Gahn, S. W. “Learning in the 
Fast Lane: Adult Learners’ Persistence and Success in Acceler- 
ated College Programs.” Lumina New Agenda Series , 4, no. 1, 
August 2001. <http://www.luminafoundation.org/Publications/ 
New%20Agenda%20Series/FastLane.pdf> 

A 2 -year collaborative study identified factors that influence adult 
learners’ continuing involvement in course work or graduation. 
Women in accelerated formats were more successful, compared to 
men in the same format and to women in the traditional format. 

Wlodkowski, R. J., and Westover, T. N. “Accelerated Courses as a 
Learning Format for Adults.” Canadian Journal for the Study of 
Adult Education 13, no. 1 (May 1999): 1-20. 

This study investigated adult students’ learning and attitudes in six 
accelerated courses at three private colleges. Results suggested that 
accelerated courses satisfy adult students’ needs and provide levels 
of learning indistinguishable ffom those demonstrated by the younger 
students in traditional courses. 



Meier, D. The Accelerated Learning Handbook. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 2000. 

The book’s subtitle, A Creative Guide to Designing and Delivering 
Faster, More Effective Training Programs, describes its purpose: to 
help readers apply accelerated learning principles and methods to 
specific learning programs as quickly as possible. It contains AL prin- 
ciples and philosophies and implementation ideas. 



This project has been funded at least in part with Federal funds from the U.S. De- 
partment of Education under Contract No. ED-99-CO-0013. The concent of this 
publication does not necessarily reflect the views or policies of the U.S. Department 
of Education nor does mention of trade names, commercial products, or organiza- 
tions imply endorsement by the U.S. Government. Trends and Issues Alerts may be 
freely reproduced and are available at <http://ericacve.org/tia.asp>. 
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